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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyp, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
Pushing Women Out 


S ALWAYS when there is a period of unemployment, the demands for 
A the dismissal of “married teachers,” which, as every newspaper reader 

knows, always means married women teachers and never married men 
teachers, are intensified. 

From Philadelphia comes the news that the Active Workers’ Association 
of the Order of Independent Americans, whatever that is, has presented a 
petition to the Board of Education demanding that all married women 
“whose husbands are earning a proper livelihood” be discharged this Fall 
to make openings for “nearly 1,000 unmarried teachers.” Prior to this, 
Haverford, near Philadelphia, had already determined to displace women 
principals with men, over the vigorous and continuing protests of patrons 
of the school. 

From Wisconsin, where the State erroneously boasts that women have 
Equal Rights, comes the news that a the annual school meeting of the graded 
school of the village of Royalton, Wisconsin, the citizens voted that after 
the next school year married women will not be employed as teachers. Three 
married women are now teachers in these schools. si 

From England comes news of efforts being made in Parliament to prevent 
local school authorities from dismissing women on account of marriage, 
and we reprint elsewhere in this issue an able and pungent editorial from 
Time and Tide, Lady Rhondda’s weekly magazine, on this question. 

Indeed, as Time and Tide says, “we shall be self-convicted of abnormal 
idiocy” if we continue to discourage marriage and experience in teaching 
by discharging married women teachers. 

As we go to press, Pennsylvania women are protesting against the an- 
nounced determination of the head of the Department of Public Safety of 
the State of Pennsylvania to discharge from the department all women who 
have husbands gainfully employed—a radical method of determining whom 
the people’s government shall employ and one scarcely fair to taxpayers 
whose interests demand that the most efficient and best qualified person 
be employed regardless of sex. 


Shades of Miss Hepzibah |! 


F HIGH SCHOOL students still read Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “House of the 
Seven Gables”, today’s girls, as well as their mothers and grandmothers, 
know there was a time when no lady could work. Miss Hepzibah 

knew that the stain of that little boy’s penny would never be wiped from 
her hand. 

How strange it would seem to Miss Hepzibah if in some immaterial world 
she could read an editorial recently published in the New York Times! 
For, according to this eminently respectable and conservative newspaper, the 
shame, the humiliation, the sense of guilt is now upon those women who do 
not earn their own way! 

_ Commenting upon an article by Poppy Cannon in the August issue of 

the Forum, the The New York Times says: 

“Those with stamina enough to stand out against the feeling that women 
should work for money are few. There was the young society woman who 
had a job in the office of a large hospital. It required tact and some knowl- 
edge of psychology, and she was well fitted for it, but because it paid nothing 
in cash she left it for a routine clerical position paying $25. She insists 
that there is a ‘certain something’ about money she earns which makes it 
quite different from money her father gives her. Anyhow, she simply couldn't 
endure seeing other girls of her set brandishing their pay envelopes while 
she had no reward but the consciousness of a good deed. 

“Many pin-money workers are perhaps goaded by the spur of publie con- 
science. They cannot enjoy their leisure, because it is a sin of such recent 
origin as to be in the unpopular state. * * * * 

“It is a sense of guilt that makes them take up gainful employment. Not 
only the example of other women but the general attitude makes a girl blush 
when she confesses that she is not working—‘just staying at home.’ She 
may be keeping her own or her father’s home and garden, leading a life in 
which household duties and books, music, art, and friends play a delightful 
part, but her father, her husband, or her acquaintances will call her old- 
fashioned and lazy. The women she knows will pity her because she is not 
earning anything, and will not conceal from her their conviction that she 
is something of a parasite.” 


With economic self-reliance and independence a point of pride, the world — 


and the women in it have moved far since Miss Hepzibah’s day. 
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Plans to Push Amendment 


half of the Equal Rights Amendment 

are being made by Maud Younger, 
Congressional chairman. Organization 
work in preparation for the final session 
of the Seventy-first Congress, which con- 
venes December 1, is now being carried 
on. 

Miss Younger is drafting a letter to be 
sent to chairmen of State branches, urg- 
ing them to see their Senators and Con- 
gressmen before they return to Washing- 
ton, calling on them to support the amend- 
ment which would guarantee Equal 
Rights between men and women through- 
out the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. Efforts are also 
being made to have some one from every 
State active in Washington next Winter 
in behalf of the amendment, Miss Younger 
said. 

Dr. Alice Paul, member of the National 
Council, plans to return from Europe, 
where she is conferring with Feminists of 
other countries on organization of a 
world-wide committee of Feminists to 
work for the adoption and ratification of 
the Equal Rights Treaty, to take an active 
part in the Equal Rights Amendment 
campaign. A message from Mrs. O. H. 


Piri for a vigorous campaign in be- 


Our Achievements; Our 


for women ten years ago was the 

first big victory in the movement for 
complete equality between men and wom- 
en. In the ten years that have elapsed 
since that victory, there has been a steady 
progress in the campaign for complete 
equality and, little by little, one minor 
battle after another has been won. In 
some States the right to jury service has 
been won for women. In some States 
women have been given greater rights 
over their property. In some they have 
been given greater rights to the guardian- 
ship of their children. Im some they have 
been given the right to equal pay with 
men in certain spheres of public employ- 
ment. In some they have won the right 
to employment in fields that were pre- 
viously closed to them. 

In addition to victories such as these 
in the various States, women have won, 
through the federal law, almost complete 
equality with men in the right to keep 
their own citizenship after marriage to a 
foreigner. 

But perhaps most important of all, in 
its ultimate effect upon the status of wom- 
en, is the work that American women 
have done in these ten years in the inter- 
. national field. They have secured the 


‘co winning of nation-wide suffrage 


P. Belmont, president of the National 
Woman’s Party, published in this issue 


of Equat Rieuts, tells of the plans for 


international work as well as for work 
in this country. 


The Associated Press carried the fol- 
lowing story, written by Marguerite 
Young, for publication on August 26, the 
tenth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment: 

“Veterans of the front ranks of the bat- 
tle for woman suffrage are ready to 
launch another militant campaign this 
winter for a twentieth amendment to the 
Constitution, guaranteeing Equal Rights 
in industry and trade and every other 
human relationship guarded by law. 


“This was announed yesterday by Miss 
Maude Younger, congressional chairman 


of the National Woman’s party, while a 


quiet celebration was in progress at head- 
quarters to mark the tenth anniversary of 
their victory in the dramatic struggle 
that closed with the suffrage proclama- 
tion of August 26, 1920. 

“Miss Alice Paul, New Jersey settle- 
ment worker, who came to Washington to 
mother the suffrage movement for seven 
years preceding the ratification of the 
Nineteenth amendment, will return from 


Statement by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
President of the National Woman's Party 
At Chateau D’Augerville-La-Riviere, 


France 


creation of a Commission of Women un- 
der the Pan American Union, with one 
woman member officially appointed by 
each of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics, to report: to the next Pan American 
Oonference on the best way to raise the 


status of women throughout the Western © 


Hemisphere. They have co-operated in 
establishing an international organiza- 
tion of women, with headquarters in 
Geneva, to oppose all international treat- 
ies placing restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of women. They succeeded at the 
recent Hague Conference on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law in securing the 
adoption of a resolution recommending to 
all nations the principle of equality be- 
tween men and women in nationality. 
Through most vigorous efforts, they also 
aided in preventing the participation of 
the United States Government in the 
launching of a World Code on a basis of 
inequality between men and women. 
Furthermore, they have launched before 
the world the idea of an Equal Rights 


Europe about September 1 to set in mo- 
tion plans for the campaign for the 
amendment. 


“The amendment, declaring that ‘men 
and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States in every 
place subject to its jurisdiction,’ was in- 
troduced in 1923 by Senator Curtis. When 
he became Vice President last March, 
Senator Nye, Republican, North Dakota, 
re-introduced the measure. 


“*We let it rest while we worked on 
nationality,’ Miss Younger said, ‘but we 
are prepared now to start action in earn- 
est. We feel that Miss Paul’s and other 
leaders’ work toward international treat- 
ies vouchsafing equality to women will be 
of great value in the fight. 

“ ‘Suffrage was but a tool, a step,’ she 
added. ‘Today there are literally thou- 
sands of discriminations against women 
on the statutes of the States. We believe 
that much will be accomplished by this 
amendment invalidating them.’ ” 

The nation-wide publicity thus given 
to plans for the Equal Rights Amendment 
brought an immediate response, Miss 
Younger said, showing the widespread in- 
terest in the amendment and revealing 
hitherto unknown sources of support. 


Goal 


Treaty which when adopted will bring 
complete equality between men and wom- 
en throughout the world. And finally 
they are co-operating in a meeting to be 
held this September in Geneva to form a 
World Equality Committee to work for 
the Equal Rights Treaty in all countries 
and before all international gatherings. 

These are some of the things that Amer- 
ican women have done since the winning 
of suffrage ten years ago, and in all of 
these forward steps the National Wom- 
an’s Party, of which I have the honor to 
be President, has taken a vigorous part. 

Before the next ten years is over, we 
hope to see complete equality for men and 
women established throughout our own 
country by the adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the National Con- 
stitution. We hope also during the next 
ten years to see complete equality estab- 
lished throughout the whole Earth by the 
signing and ratification by all nations of 
the Equal Rights Treaty. 


These are our goals. With sufficient 


determination on the part of American 


women, they can be achieved before the 
next ten years have rolled by—and the 
long, long battle of women for complete 
equality with men will be won—so far, at 
least, as it can be won by law. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MaGrRapy, 

Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
Pushing Women Out 


S ALWAYS when there is a period of unemployment, the demands for 
A the dismissal of “married teachers,” which, as every newspaper reader 

knows, always means married women teachers and never married men 
teachers, are intensified. | 

From Philadelphia comes the news that the Active Workers’ Association 
of the Order of Independent Americans, whatever that is, has presented a 
petition to the Board of Education demanding that all married women 
“whose husbands are earning a proper livelihood” be discharged this Fall 
to make openings for “nearly 1,000 unmarried teachers.” Prior to this, 
Haverford, near Philadelphia, had already determined to displace women 
principals with men, over the vigorous and continuing protests of patrons 
of the school. 

From Wisconsin, where the State erroneously boasts that women have 
Equal Rights, comes the news that a the annual school meeting of the graded 
school of the village of Royalton, Wisconsin, the citizens voted that after 
the next school year married women will not be employed as teachers. Three 
married women are now teachers in these schools. tots 

From England comes news of efforts being made in Parliament to prevent 
local school authorities from dismissing women on account of marriage, 
and we reprint elsewhere in this issue an able and pungent editorial from 
Time and Tide, Lady Rhondda’s weekly magazine, on this question. 

Indeed, as Time and Tide says, “we shall be self-convicted of abnormal 
idiocy” if we continue to discourage marriage and experience in teaching 
by discharging married women teachers. 

As we go to press, Pennsylvania women are protesting against the an- 
nounced determination of the head of the Department of Public Safety of 
the State of Pennsylvania to discharge from the department all women who 
have husbands gainfully employed—a radical method of determining whom 
the people’s government shall employ and one scarcely fair to taxpayers 
whose interests demand that the most efficient and best qualified person 
be employed regardless of sex. 


Shades of Miss Hepzibah |! 


F HIGH SCHOOL students still read Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “House of the 
Seven Gables”, today’s girls, as well as their mothers and grandmothers, 
know there was a time when no lady could work. Miss Hepzibah 

knew that the stain of that little boy’s penny would never be wiped from 
her hand. 

How strange it would seem to Miss Hepzibah if in some immaterial world 
she could read an editorial recently published in the New York Times! 
For, according to this eminently respectable and conservative newspaper, the 
shame, the humiliation, the sense of guilt is now upon those women who do 
not earn their own way! | 

Commenting upon an article by Poppy Cannon in the August issue of 
the Forum, the The New York Times says: 

“Those with stamina enough to stand out against the feeling that women 
should work for money are few. There was the young society woman who 
had a job in the office of a large hospital. It required tact and some knowl- 
edge of psychology, and she was well fitted for it, but because it paid nothing 
in cash she left it for a routine clerical position paying $25. She insists 
that there is a ‘certain something’ about money she earns which makes it 
quite different from money her father gives her. Anyhow, she simply couldn't 
endure seeing other girls of her set brandishing their pay envelopes while 
she had no reward but the consciousness of a good deed. 

“Many pin-money workers are perhaps goaded by the spur of publie con- 
science. They cannot enjoy their leisure, because it is a sin of such recent 
origin as to be in the unpopular state. * * * *# 

“It is a sense of guilt that makes them take up gainful employment. Not 
only the example of other women but the general attitude makes a girl blush 
when she confesses that she is not working—‘just staying at home.’ She 
may be keeping her own or her father’s home and garden, leading a life in 
which household duties and books, music, art, and friends play a delightful 
part, but her father, her husband, or her acquaintances will call her old- 
fashioned and lazy. The women she knows will pity her because she is not 
earning anything, and will not conceal from her their conviction that she 
is something of a parasite.” 

With economic self-reliance and independence a point of pride, the world — 
and the women in it have moved far since Miss Hepzibah’s day. 
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Plans to Push Amendment 


half of the Equal Rights Amendment 

are being made by Maud Younger, 
Congressional chairman. Organization 
work in preparation for the final session 
of the Seventy-first Congress, which con- 
venes December 1, is now being carried 
on. 

Miss Younger is drafting a letter to be 
sent to chairmen of State branches, urg- 
ing them to see their Senators and Con- 
gressmen before they return to Washing- 
ton, calling on them to support the amend- 
ment which would guarantee Equal 
Rights between men and women through- 
out the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. Efforts are also 
being made to have some one from every 
State active in Washington next Winter 
in behalf of the amendment, Miss Younger 
said. 

Dr. Alice Paul, member of the National 
Council, plans to return from Europe, 
where she is conferring with Feminists of 
other countries on organization of a 
world-wide committee of Feminists to 
work for the adoption and ratification of 
the Equal Rights Treaty, to take an active 
part in the Equal Rights Amendment 
campaign. A message from Mrs. O. H. 


Piatto for a vigorous campaign in be- 


Our Achievements; Our 


for women ten years ago was the 

first big victory in the movement for 
complete equality between men and wom- 
en. In the ten years that have elapsed 
since that victory, there has been a steady 
progress in the campaign for complete 
equality and, little by little, one minor 
battle after another has been won. In 
some States the right to jury service has 
been won for women. In some States 
women have been given greater rights 
over their property. In some they have 
been given greater rights to the guardian- 
ship of their children. In some they have 
been given the right to equal pay with 
men in certain spheres of public employ- 
ment. In some they have won the right 
to employment in fields that were pre- 
viously closed to them. 

In addition to victories such as these 
in the various States, women have won, 
through the federal law, almost complete 
equality with men in the right to keep 
their own citizenship after marriage to a 
foreigner. 

But perhaps most important of all, in 
its ultimate effect upon the status of wom- 
en, is the work that American women 
have done in these ten years in the inter- 


[ee winning of nation-wide suffrage 


- national field. They have secured the 


P. Belmont, president of the National 
Woman’s Party, published in this issue 


of Equat Ricurts, tells of the plans for 


international work as well as for work 
in this country. 


The Associated Press carried the fol- 
lowing story, written by Marguerite 
Young, for publication on August 26, the 
tenth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment: 

“Veterans of the front ranks of the bat- 
tle for woman suffrage are ready to 
launch fnother militant campaign this 
winter for a twentieth amendment to the 
Constitution, guaranteeing Equal Rights 
in industry and trade and every other 
human relationship guarded by law. 


“This was announed yesterday by Miss 
Maude Younger, congressional chairman 
of the National Woman’s party, while a 
quiet celebration was in progress at head- 
quarters to mark the tenth anniversary of 
their victory in the dramatic struggle 
that closed with the suffrage proclama- 
tion of August 26, 1920. 

“Miss Alice Paul, New Jersey settle- 
ment worker, who came to Washington to 
mother the suffrage movement for seven 
years preceding the ratification of the 
Nineteenth amendment, will return from 


Statement by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
President of the National Woman's Party 
At Chateau D’Augerville-La-Riviere, 


France 


creation of a Commission of Women un- 
der the Pan American Union, with one 
woman member officially appointed by 
each of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics, to report to the next Pan American 
Conference on the best way to raise the 


status of women throughout the Western > 


Hemisphere. They have co-operated in 
establishing an international organiza- 
tion of women, with headquarters in 
Geneva, to oppose all international treat- 
ies placing restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of women. They succeeded at the 
recent Hague Conference on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law in securing the 
adoption of a resolution recommending to 
all nations the principle of equality be- 
tween men and women in nationality. 
Through most vigorous efforts, they also 
aided in preventing the participation of 
the United States Government in the 
launching of a World Code on a basis of 
inequality between men and women. 
Furthermore, they have launched before 
the world the idea of an Equal Rights 


Europe about September 1 to set in mo- 
tion plans for the campaign for the 
amendment. 


“The amendment, declaring that ‘men 
and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States in every 
place subject to its jurisdiction,’ was in- 
troduced in 1923 by Senator Curtis. When 
he became Vice President last March, 
Senator Nye, Republican, North Dakota, 
re-introduced the measure. 


“We let it rest while we worked on 
nationality,’ Miss Younger said, ‘but we 
are prepared now to start action in earn- 
est. We feel that Miss Paul’s and other 
leaders’ work toward international treat- 
ies vouchsafing equality to women will be 
of great value in the fight. 

“Suffrage was but a tool, a step,’ she 
added. ‘Today there are literally thou- 
sands of discriminations against women 
on the statutes of the States. We believe 
that much will be accomplished by this 
amendment invalidating them.’ ” 

The nation-wide publicity thus given 
to plans for the Equal Rights Amendment 
brought an immediate response, Miss 
Younger said, showing the widespread in- 
terest in the amendment and revealing 
hitherto unknown sources of support. 


Goal 


Treaty which when adopted will bring 
complete equality between men and wom- 
en throughout the world. And finally 
they are co-operating in a meeting to be 
held this September in Geneva to form a 
World Equality Committee to work for 
the Equal Rights Treaty in all countries 
and before all international gatherings. 

These are some of the things that Amer- 
ican women have done since the winning 
of suffrage ten years ago, and in all of 
these forward steps the National Wom- 
an’s Party, of which I have the honor to 
be President, has taken a vigorous part. 

Before the next ten years is over, we 
hope to see complete equality for men and 
women established throughout our own 
country by the adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the National Con- 
stitution. We hope also during the next 
ten years to see complete equality estab- 
lished throughout the whole Earth by the 
signing and ratification by all nations of 
the Equal Rights Treaty. _ 


These are our goals. With sufficient 


determination on the part of American 
women, they can be achieved before the 
next ten years have rolled by—and the 
long, long battle of women for complete 
equality with men will be won—so far, at 
least, as it can be won by law. 
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HE following news stories and tele- 
give graphically the develop- 
ments from the latest front in the 
battle for equality and justice for women. 

From the Philadelphia Bulletin of 
August 20: 

“Director Schofield of Public Safety 
announced today that weeding out of 
married women employed in the several 
bureaus of the department will begin 
September 1, and continue gradually un- 
til all the places now held by women 
whose husbands are also profitably em- 
ployed have been taken by single women 
more deserving of employment to support 
themselves and families. 

“Major Schofield has just completed a 
survey which shows about 15 per cent. 
of the fifty women in his department are 
married, with husbands employed, and 
whose services will be dispensed with as 
a means of relieving unemployment. 


“In addition to a general written ques- 
tionnaire sent to all the women employees 
of his department, Director Schofield has 
personally questioned all the known mar- 
ried women employees. 

“One of the most striking cases brought 
to light by the questionnaire and the 
Director’s personal interrogation is that 
of a married stenographer in the Safety 
Department, whose husband holds a well- 
paying job, who hires a maid to look 
after her home and who told the Director 
she telephones the maid each day at 5 
P. M. and instructs her what to prepare 
for dinner. 

“The Director further learned that sev- 
eral of the married women own and drive 
automobiles and enjoy other luxuries 
made possible only through the double in- 
come of themselves and their husbands. 

“He found that the husbands of some 
of the women are employed only part 
time, and others are out of work. In 
these cases the wives will not be let out 
until conditions improve. 

“About a dozen women are affected but 
some of these hold responsible, well-pay- 
ing positions.” 

From the Evening Bulletin of August 
21: 

“The legal right of Director Schofield 
to discharge married women employed in 
the Department-of Public Safety is chal- 
lenged by Herbert W. Salus, secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

“All married women employees will be 
weeded out after September 1, Director 
Schofield announced yesterday, unless 
their wages are necessary for the support 
of their families, 

“<Tf Director Schofield’s plan is car- 
ried out it probably would violate the 
spirit of the law,’ said Mr. Salus, ‘but it 
probably will be done in such a way that 


Discharging Married Women 


the Civil Service Commission can do noth- 
ing about it. 

“<‘Of course, if the Director discharges 
a woman on the ground she is married, 
she could go to court and get an order to 
be reinstated. Experience has shown us 
that when Schofield wants to get a man 
he gets him. 

“<Tf a married woman fought her dis- 
charge it would be easy enough to find 
a pretext to discharge her. It’s an un- 
fortunate situation, but that’s the way it 
broke out.’ 

“Director Schofield recently requested 
married women employees of the depart- 
ment, numbering about sixty, to fill out 
questionnaires so he could determine how 


many were the chief support of their fam- 


ilies.” 

Telegram from Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chairman of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, to Major Scho- 
field, director of the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, on August 28: 

“Ts it true that you are planning to dis- 
miss married women employed in the De- 
partment of Public Safety in Philadel- 
phia? Kindly wire National Woman’s 
Party, Washington, D. C., collect.” 

Telegram from Mrs. Wiley to Herbert 
W. Salus, Civil Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania, on August 28: 

“Statement in press credits you with 
protest against dismissal of married wom. 
en in Department of Pyblic Safety. Have 
wired Major Schofield that National 
Woman’s Party also protests. Would like 
to hear from you. Reply to 144 B Street, 
Northeast.” 

Reply of Commissioner Salus to Mrs. 
Wiley’s telegram, on August 29: 

“Received your telegram, and in reply 
wish to say that I believe the Civil Service 
laws were passed by the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania; who, at the time 
of their passage, intended that they be 
lived up to, and that any person who has 
obtained a position in the Civil Service, 
and who was qualified at the time that 
he or she took the position, should feel 
that the executive heads will and should 
keep faith. 

“To my mind it is the same as any other 
contract, with the exception, however, of 
being in the nature of a governmental 
contract. The strength of our Govern- 
ment depends in the greatest measure on 
the confidence of the ordinary citizen in 
it; and that being so, the executives and 
various public officers should be more than 
careful about observing this test of faith 
and should be much slower in dissolving 
this contract than were it merely a pri- 
vate institution. 

“I do not know of any well-managed 
industrial establishment that would dis- 
charge a competent employee just because 


he or she was married, if their work was 
satisfactory. Unless the matrimonial 
duties and obligations of a husband or 
wife interfere with their efficiency, that 
employee should be retained. Of course, 
where the matrimonial relationship inter- 
feres with the proper performance of duty 
by the employee, then unquestionably the 
person should be removed, but not because 
of matrimony, but rather because of the 
fact that his work is unsatisfactory. 

“In addition to the above, I feel that 
it is extremely unfair to remove persons 
from any position after they have been 
in it a number of years unless they were 
informed prior to their taking the posi- 
tion that upon the happening of certain 
contingencies they would be removed. It 
seems rather unfair that women, who 
have fashioned their lives after a certain 
plan, and made obligations and arrange- 
ments under that plan, should suddenly, 
without any adequate reason, have all of 
their plans, and possibly their life’s pro- 
gram, upset just because of a mere whim. 

“If there should be any reason which 
would make it advisable that married 
women be removed, I feel in all fairness 
to them that such conditions should be 
brought to their attention before they take 
the position in order that they know just 
what they are stepping into. I know of 
no such regulation in Philadelphia. Wom- 
en who obtained their positions in the city 
service of the City of Philadelphia were 
not notified and had no reason to suspect 
at the time that they took their positions 
that the mere fact of marriage itself would 
make them ineligible to hold their posi- 
tions; and that being so, I feel that they 
are entitled to the full protection of the 
Civil Service law and should not be re- 
moved by any subterfuge while this is the 
true reason.” 

Letter from Mrs. Wiley to Anna M. W. 
Pennypacker, on August 28: 

“Have you seen the enclosed clippings 
which came out in the Evening Bulletin 
last Wednesday and Thursday? 

“T have wired Major Schofield and Mr. 
Salus as per enclosed. 

“Could you not also protest by a meet- 
ing or a strong letter? The question 
should not be what a woman, married or 
otherwise, does with the money she earns. 
The Department of Public Safety does 
not question what a married or single 
man does with the money he earns. He 
may use it for a far more unworthy pur- 
pose than employing a cook. The question 
in employing any person should be his or 
her competency to do the work required. 
It is a very dangerous principle to estab- 
lish that the Department of Public Safety 
can judge for any human being how he 
can best spend his income. We shall be 
glad to hear from you.” 


Equal Rights 
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Pictures Recall Suffrage Battle 


HE thrilling and inspiring story of 
the campaign for woman suffrage by 


amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States was told by lantern 
slides and the spoken word of women 
active in the campaign at the celebration 
of the tenth aniversary of woman suffrage, 
held in the gardens of Alva Belmont 
House, national headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, on August 24. 

Maud Younger presided, describing the 
events pictured on the lantern slides, at 
intervals calling on other veterans of the 
campaign to recount certain incidents. 

Beginning with an old picture of Alice 
Paul, as she was when she came to Wash- 
ington with Lucy Burns and $50 to cam- 
paign for the suffrage amendment, the pic- 
tures went on through to the victorious 
end, ending with a tribute to those who 
participated in the campaign and have 
since passed away. 

After long cheers had greeted Miss 
Paul’s picture, Nina Allender told of Miss 
Paul’s arrival in Washington and of the 
occasion when she and her mother, to 
their great surprise, found themselves 
promising to this small, unknown woman, 
aid in establishing headquarters. 

“Life has never been the same since,” 
Mrs. Allender concluded, and most of 
those present at the celebration knew ex- 
actly what she meant, for they, too, had 
found themselves doing far more than 
they ever thought they could do, merely 
because Alice Paul told them to do it. 

Next in the series of pictures, after 
the establishment of the first headquarters 
on F Street, was the big first parade for 
suffrage. Inez Milholland on her white 
charger was cheered, and the first banner 
carrying the word “demand” in connec- 
tion with the vote brought applause for 
its historic significance. The mobs at 
that parade showed clearly how this first 
step in the militant move was greeted at 
the time. Inez Milholland on her horse 
and troops from Fort Myer finally cleared 
the path. : 

There was the well-policed parade of 
two women from every Congressional dis- 
trict in the country—870 women—to the 
Capitol, numerous street meetings in 
which famous leaders of the suffrage 
movement appeared, the first deputation 
to President Wilson — and the many 
others that were necessary before he 
asked Congress to adopt the resolution 
sending the suffrage amendment to the 
States for ratification. Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley told the story of these deputations. 

There were parades and deputations 
from many States and from many groups 
of people—college women, working wom- 
en, Socialists, women voters from States 
where women were already enfranchised, 
nurses, professional women, and so on. 

There was the suffrage school and the 


first issue of the Swffragist, of which 
Rhetta Childe Dorr was the first editor, 
and the sales of the Suffragist on the 
streets. There were all the splendid lead- 
ers — Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Emmeline 
Pankhurst, the Reverend Olympia Brown, 
Lucy Burns, Jeannette Rankin, Anne 
Martin, Mrs. William Kent, and on down 
the line, too numerous to mention but 
dear to the hearts of women who value 
their rights and men who believe in 
justice. 

Then there were pictures of the demon- 
strations in each State, billboards adver- 
tising processions, parades, and meetings, 
the men in Congress and out who helped 
with the campaign, deputations to the 
Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives, deputations to the Ju- 
diciary Committees, deputations to ob- 
durate Senators and Congressmen, the 
“mile of women” who paraded to the 
White House, the parades, demonstra- 
tions, and headquarters in the summer 
resorts, such as Atlantic City and New- 
port, to which the suffragists moved in 
the summer, a big meeting at Marble 
House, Mrs. Belmont’s Newport home, 
meetings, demonstrations, campaigns in 
the States showing how Congressmen from 
each State voted on the first roll call on 
the suffrage amendment, the booths at 
expositions in San Francisco and other 
places. 

There was the great parade carrying to 
the White House the tremendous petition 
signed by women all over the country, the 
press work, the new headquarters in 
Cameron House, the valentines one humor- 
ous worker sent to Senators and Con. 
gressman, the birthday cake the Crocker 
girls took to a Virginia Congressman who 
switched to the suffrage side. 

There were banners showing that four 
million women already voted, that ninety- 
one electoral votes were in States where 
women were enfranchised, billboards ad- 


vertising great meetings in Chicago and | 


elsewhere, the banner Mabel Vernon, 
Florence Bayard Hilles, Elizabeth Selden 
Rogers, and others dropped over the rail- 
ing of the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, after President Wilson’s mes- 
sage had been read, asking him what he 
would do for women. 

There were the banners and posters 
placing responsibility upon the Demo- 
cratic Party for the failure of the amend- 
ment. 

There was Statuary Hall in the Capitol 
prepared for the great Christmas Day me- 
morial services for Inez Milholland, who 
died in her work for suffrage, died asking, 
“Mr. President, how long must women 
wait for liberty?” 

Then there was the first picket line ever 
formed—and after that dozens and dozens 
of picket lines, in the rain, in the cold, in 


the heat. There was the biggest picket 
line in history, and there were the picket 
lines that were mobbed, their banners 
torn down, their banner-bearers arrested, 
carried away in the police patrol, put in 
jail. 

There were the War Message banners, 
the Root Mission banners, the Russian 
banners, There was the attack on Cameron 
House. There were the sailors who at- 
tacked the picketing women and loved to 
have their pictures made after their at- 
tacks on the picket lines. 

There were women being brought home 
from jail in ambulances, on stretchers. 
There were women in prison costume, 
women behind the bars, women on hunger 
strike, sick women lying on pallets on 
jail floors—all because they demanded the 
vote. 

There was Alice Paul’s arrest and the 
extraordinary attempt to prove her in- 
sane. 

Mrs. Wiley told of her arrest and that 
charge of obscene conversation, when she 
had not spoken a word, and of obstructing 
traffic, when she had stood on a sidewalk 
with fifteen feet clear in front of her, 
and of her husband’s appeal of her sen- 
tence and the court decision that all these 
women had been illegally jailed. 

There were the watchfires, the burnings 
of President Wilson’s words, the bell 
above headquarters that rang when the 
picket lines started out, there was the 
card catalogue, the new headquarters on 
Jackson Place, the Prison Special. 

And so on through the sometimes tragic, 
sometimes humorous, always thrilling, 
and finally triumphant struggie, until 
exactly one year after the first deputation 
went to President Wilson, he asked Con- 
gress to pass the resolution sending the 
amendment to the States, and exactly one 
year after the first picket line went out, 
the House of Representatives adopted the 
resolution. 

Then there was the delegation bringing 
Wisconsin’s ratification certificate, the 
first ratification, governors signing other 
ratification certificates, the banners hold- 
ing the Republican Party responsible for 
failure of Republican States to ratify, 
the deputations to Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, James M, Cox, and other nomi- 
nees for the Presidency in 1920. 

Finally there was Tennessee’s ratifica- 
tion, and Alice Paul dropping the Ratifi- 
cation Flag, with thirty-six stars on it, 
from the balcony of the headquarters on 
Jackson Place. 

At the end were pictures and lists of 
those who have since died, and music and 
a moment of silent tribute to them, and 
a picture of the statue of Susan B. 
Anthony which is a part of the Feminist 
Group in the Crypt of the Capitol. 

Those who have died and whose pic- 
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tures or names were thrown on the screen 
— perhaps not a complete list — were: 
Inez Milholland, Crystal Eastman, Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis, Sophie Meredith, Jessie 
Hardy Stubbs McKaye, Phoebe Hearst, 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Catherine Flana- 
gan, the Reverend Olympia Brown, Dr. 
Caroline E. Spencer, Dr. Gillette Hayden, 


Clara Wold, Dean Emma Gillett, Ida May 


-Walters, Annie Arneil, Mrs. L. Crozier 


French, Agnes H. Morey, Mary A. Nolan 
—who was the oldest suffrage worker 
jailed for freedom — Mrs. Colt of New 
York, and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who was 


_ president of the Men’s League for Suf- 


frage. 


Equal Rights 


The songs and marches that character- 
ized the campaign were played during the 
showing of the picture. 

Miss Younger announces that State 
branches wishing to use this method of 
portraying the suffrage campaign in this 
anniversary year may obtain the slides 
from her. 


Wisconsin Investigates 


in Equat Ricuts, somebody or 

some agency in Wisconsin has 
made a study to determine whether or not 
the older woman is discriminated against 
in Wisconsin’s industries. 

This investigation is reported by the 
Green Bay Press-Gazette of August 19, as 
follows: 

“An article in Equat Rients of July 5, 
headed ‘An Old Woman at 29’ quoted 
from a speech by Miss Caroline Manning, 
of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, raised the 
question as to whether that statement was 
not rather misleading and whether a 
woman of 29 would find it difficult to get 
a job in Wisconsin industries. 

“In response to a questionnaire sent 
to the members of the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who employ wom- 
en, some interesting facts were brought 
to light. Replying to the question ‘do you 
have any age limit beyond which you do 
not hire women?’ 77 percent.answered 
in the negative. Others specified from 40 


A S a result of an article published 


to 43, 45, 50, and one, 60 years. To the 
question ‘do you have any retirement age 
for women?’ 90 per cent. replied in the 
negative. Only one retired women at 55, 
one had voluntary retirement at 60, two 
retired at 65 and 70 years respectively. 

“The returned questionnaires repre- 
sent a fair cross-section of the women em- 
ployed in Wisconsin industries as about 
80 per cent. of the employed industrial 
population in the State and 90 per cent. 
in Milwaukee are on the pay rolls of the 
members of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association. It appears, therefore, that 
in our industries at any rate, generally 
speaking, there is no _ discrimination 
against women ‘over 29.’ 

“The latest Bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission dealing with wage 
rates established in settlement of compen- 
sation cases for industrial accidents to 
women in 1929, shows that of the 902 
women compensated, two were between 
ages 78-82, one between ages 73-77, six be- 
tween ages 68-72, fifteen between ages 
63-67, and twenty-two between ages 58-62. 


The largest number of cases, 253, was 
among women from 18-22. While this 
does not prove that older workers are 
less liable to injury, it does show that old 
women, really old, are still able to hold 
down a job. Referring again to the 
Equa. Rieuts article, ‘An Old Woman at 
29,’ we are not told in what State or city 
Miss Manning’s recent survey was made. 
If it was in the good old Bay State, it may 
be that an oversupply of women makes 
the employers more critical, or, if ‘a wom- 
and is as old as she looks,’ the women of 
Wisconsin may have found the fountain 
of youth. There is this to be considered 
in regard to age. If an industry has 
group life insurance, the premiums are 
higher when the average of the workers 
is high. Some few employers have an age 
hiring limit for this reason. Taking the 
situation in Wisconsin as shown by our 
questionnaire and the Industrial Com- 
mission Bulletin, one should not consider 
the individual cases which Miss Manning 
quoted, as indicative of a general attitude 
of employers.” 


Legal Disabilities of Women in Japan 


sition. The modern family system 

(conjugal system) has become 
more popular than the patriarchal family 
system, and the contradictions between 
law and actual practice are very striking. 
The Government has established a Board 
of Investigation, which is conducting an 
extensive research into various anomalies. 
Meanwhile, our special conditions have 
been making rapid progress and have left 
some of the out-of-date laws behind. What 
we have to consider is the best way to 
harmonize the law as it is at present with 
actual conditions. The law must be im- 
proved; otherwise our progress will be 
retarded. 

Industrial civilization has brought into 
this country the spirit of individualism, 
which, together with the idea of patri- 
archy, allows the paternal right to be 
supreme, and under this system the wife 
is treated as a nonentity. She is too weak 
to complain, and even now, as in the 
past, buries herself in domestic work. 
Superiority of physical strength, which 
has hitherto been the foundation of pa- 
ternal rights, has lost its power, has be- 


() «i country is in a period of tran- 


By Kaneto Kitamura 

(Reprinted from the International 

_ Women’s News, August, 1930) 
come obsolete as an argument, owing to 
its being too weak to coerce the family, 
and its disuse has caused great confusion 
to arise in this section of the family law 
of Japan. The family is not even one 
spiritually and economically, because they 
do not necessarily live together, but all 
the members of one family are registered 
together in one section of the census regis- 
ter, and this binds them legally to be 
under the autocracy of the paternal] head. 

Japanese law was at first like the 
Chinese law, but later it became 30 per 
cent. Japanese and 70 per cent. European, 
but at present it is 60 per cent. Japanese 
and 40 per cent. European. This gradual 
adaptation is natural, because the condi- 
tions of every country are different, and 
the law of even the most advanced coun- 
tries will not suit others in every respect. 
Japanese civil law was made in the 29th 
year of Meiji (1897), and was put into 
practice on the 31st year of Meiji (1899). 
The family section of the law and the 


section on inheritance were altered in 
the 35th year of Meiji (1903) but it is 
formed entirely for the safeguarding of 
paternal rights. This revised law became 
quite out-of-date within twenty years be- 
cause women began to get a more import- 
ant position in everyday life than before. 

Wives in the eyes of the law are non- 
entities. This is not intended to slight 
the wives. The idea came from Con- 
fucius, whose doctrine was that it is not 
possible for two to be the head. When 
husband and wife agree, they live in per- 
fect peace. But although the law is quite 
satisfactory when husband and wife are 
in agreement, it is not so when differences 
arise. As the law itself is one-sided, 
women cannot expect fair judgments. It 
is a pity that there is no law court spe- 
cially for family troubles. Husbands need 
not consult their wives about anything 
they may do, but a wife can do nothing 
with a third person without having her 
husband’s approval. And, although wives 
can deal with others within the limits of 
the permission accorded by their hus- 
bands, the husband can cancel the per- 
mission or limit it to whatever extent 
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he pleases. Wives are declared nonenti- 
ties not because they are women, but be 
cause they are wives. Even a woman who 
has been doing very important work be- 
comes after mariage a nonentity simply 
because she has entered the married state. 

It is impossible for women to inherit 
paternal fortunes. When the father dies, 
his eldest son becomes head of the family. 
If the eldest son is absent, the second 
eldest son becomes the heir. The wife or 
the daughters have no right to do so in 
law. Women are treated as inferiors 
and can do nothing. When mothers die 
leaving a fortune, it is divided between 
the sons and daughters equally. Why 
can’t women inherit fortunes from their 
fathers? Simply because they marry and 
go to other families. 

When the law was established, there 
were very few business women in Japan, 
but the number has increased gradually, 
and now many are entering the economic 
field. The rope of the old régime has 
become too short to bind them. 

The fortunes of husband and wife are 
separate, but the right of administering 
the property of himself and his wife re- 
mains with the husband. It may be said 
that the husband has better knowledge 
and skill to administer the fortune, but 
on the other hand it is he who spends 
money on drink or flirting with women, 
or he may lose the fortune by speculating. 
Women excel in saving and increasing 
money, but this right is men’s, not wom- 
en’s, according to law. Those who can- 
not receive a personal fortune are men 
under age, and persons declared incom- 
petent, and wives. Women can’t enjoy 
the pleasure of increasing their fortune 
by their own skill’ 

The law allows only paternal authority, 
and not the mother’s, excepting in cases 


Married Women 
Teachers’ Bill 


HE Married 

Women Teach- 
ers’ Bill is one of 
those monuments to 
human stupidity 
which do not sur- 
prise us more only 
because we have be- 
come so hardened to our own ineptitude. 
One day we shall find it incredible that 
in this day we needed special legislation 
in order to prevent local authorities from 
dismissing the women teachers employed 
by them, on marriage. We shall wonder 
how anyone could fail to see the waste in- 
volved in the dismissal of a highly-trained 
teacher, trained, moreover, usually at pub- 
lic expense, just when she is at the height 
of her powers. We shall inquire how it 
was that all the unmarried women of the 
country did not rise up and demand the 
abolition of a custom which cuts right 
through their own professional status. 


From 

Time and Tide, 
London, England, 
July 12, 1930. 


where the father is incapable, so that 
mothers bave no parental authority over 
their children, though all the cares of 
their training are in their hands. 


Women cannot be ministers or mayors 
in Japan; in fact, they have no civil 
rights. At present women cannot attain 
any higher position as officials than school 
inkpectorships, but the opportunity of 
alteration is approaching: No /women 
lawyers are allowed up to the present. 
Wives cannot be directors of banks or 
companies. 


The unequal opportunities in education 
between boys and girls are surprising. 
There afe far more girls entering the 
girls’ schools than boys going to the Mid- 
dle Schools, but the standard of the latter 
is much higher. There are sixteen higher- 
class schools attached to the girls’ schools, 
eighteen colleges, medical colleges, col- 
leges of pharmacy, normal colleges, mu- 
sical academy, and two private univer- 
sities which have a lower standard than 
the men’s universities. Some years ago, 
for the first time, three ladies entered 
the science department of the Tohoku Inm- 
perial University; later, the Tokyo and 
Kyoto Imperial Universities allowed 
women to enter as special students. As 
women entering men’s universities, it is 
very inconvenient for them. 


Women are prohibited by law from at- 
tending political meetings. Since the 
suffrage movement became vigorous, this 
law has had to be somewhat revised, but 
women are still unable to belong to any 
political party. A bill to alter this was 
passed by the House of Commons recently, 
but it was thrown out by the House of 
Peers. Women are working hard to get 
it accepted. 


Any Japanese subject can be a civil 


Press Comment 


And in a day when we talk much about 
the interests of the children, what of the 


loss to the schools, not only of highly- 


trained teachers, but of the married 
woman’s influence? If the new bill, 
which seeks to remove this power from 
local authorities, fails to go through, we 
shall be self-convicted of abnormal idiocy. 


Women’s Leisure ISS ELLEN 
By Eleanor Morton, 
Philadelphia 


Kennedy, and a 
young girl who 
| hopes one day to be 
a writer, were speaking at luncheon one 
day not long ago of the change in attitude 
toward the fact of “leisure” in the modern 
woman’s life. It seemed to one of our 
group that every woman “ought to do 
something interesting.” Miss Winsor 
smiled. “Why should not a woman have 
leisure to think, to grow, and to appre- 
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or military officer, or enter the public 
service, so that every person should have 
the right to vote at elections, but there are 
two classes of people who are specifically 
debarred—the Peers, who have their own 
rights, which are higher than those of 
Commoners, and women, whose status is 


‘too low. Women are treated just like 


men who have lost the right to vote by 
bad conduct. (Foreigners naturalized as 
Japanese also have no right to vote and 
no civil rights.) 

The two propositions of woman suffrage 
and the granting of civil rights to women 
passed the House of Peers, together with 
the proposal to promote the higher edu- 
cation of women. The bill is introduced 
in the Diet every time it meets, but has 
not yet been accepted. The injustice of 
this has been recognized by the public, 
so it will not be long before women gain 
their right to suffrage. 


Public opinion is divided on the sub- 
ject. There are three main schools of 
thought: 1. Give civil rights to women 
who live in big cities. 2. Give women 
local civil rights. 3. Treat men and wom- 
en as equals in the eye of the Japanese 
law. 


Divorces are obtainable by two means: 
by mutual consent, or by legal process. 
There is a great difference in the way the 
offense of adultery is regarded, accord- 
ing as the man or the woman is the guilty 
party. When the wife commits adultery, 
she has to suffer the penalty, while when 
a husband commits it he is free from 
punishment. This one-sided law is based 
on the paternal idea. The husband’s 
adultery has no effect on the lineage, but 
in the wife’s case it may affect it. Public 
opinion is anxious that some restriction 
should be placed on men. 


ciate?” she asked. “Are there not many 
women of means running about in circles, 
futilely, simply because they also believe 
they must ‘do something’ whether it is 
useless or not?” 

Miss Winsor herself has “done things” 
in many fields—in peace, in music, for 
workers—and has some right, consequent- 
ly, to speak for the woman who elects to 
enjoy her leisure. As she saw it, many 
women were wasting themselves in a 
nervous effort to create, to paint, or write, 
or take part in business or some com- 
munal activity—not because they had the 
gifts, nor sometimes even the sincere de- 
sire, to do what they were doing, but be- 
cause they had not the courage to sit on 
the side lines, where they would be out of 
the way, unhindering. 

Some time ago a correspondent wrote 
to us, very thoughtfully, about the woman 
of means, who has no need to hold a job, 
and who is, notwithstanding, something 
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of a force in the cultural, philanthropic, 
and political life of America” just now. 
She mentioned Anne Morgan as an ex- 
ample of.this type of American woman. 
She,spoke of the women in all our towns 
and .cities, who—because they have the 
“leisure’—form art societies, open mu- 
seums, put through music programs, build 
up social-service organizations, help ar- 
range better city @nd State government. 

“The woman of leisure is the most im- 
portant worker in the United States to- 
day,” was the conclusion of our corre- 
spondent. She is herself a member of a 
half dozen organizations; she is a power 
and a force. She may well speak for the 
group to which she belongs, and which she 
adorns. 

And yet what Miss Winsor says appears 
to me to be indubitably valid. 

Every now and then I am asked, parti- 
cularly after I have been speaking to a 
group of women, “Isn't ‘it lovely to be 
‘doing something’? I do wish I could. 
- What do you think I ought to ‘do’ 2” 


News from the Field 


Noting Suffrage 

WO Delaware papers reprinted Fiabe 

EquaL Ricuts the list of. ‘Delaware 
women who were “jailed for freedom” in 
the suffrage campaign. The Morning 
News, Wilmington, on August 26, the an- 
niversary of the proclamation of theWom- 
an Suffrage Amendment, called attention 
to the anniversary and listed the seven 
Delaware women who went to jail for 
their suffrage work, with their sentences, 
under the heading, “Sacrifices for Women 
Suffrage Recalled.” 

The Delmarvia Star, Wilmington, pub- 
lished its account on August 24, under 
the heading, “7 Delaware Women Suff- 
rage Women Leaders; High Average for 
Small State; Served Jail Sentences for 
Cause,” pointing out that these Delaware 
women, whom they listed, with the other 
161 who went to jail, “are being especially 
honored by the women voters of the coun- 
try.” 

Abroad 
MONG the many members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party abroad this 
summer. are Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
Alice Paul, Margaret "Whittemore, Ruth 
Litt, Edith Houghten Hooker, Mrs. 
Stephen Pell, and Anita Pollitzer. 


Qualification Not Sex 
ESPITE her statement, “I am not a 
Feminist,” Dr. Stella Churchill of 
London proved herself very much one 
with women who boast of their Feminism 
when she said, to the Fabian Society, “T 
want to see the work of both men and 

women judged upon its merits.” 

Dr. Churchill contends that every legal 
obstacle has been removed from the pro- 
fessional woman’s path and that almost 
every profession is now open to her, yet 

; 


My answer is the truth, that I am 
“doing something” for a very prosaic rea- 
son, and for the best one—to earn a living. 
My suggestion is also always ‘the same; 
“If there is something you feel you must 
do to be happy, do that;. otherwise, why. 
insist on ‘doing’ something? Why not 
just live? Isn’t that enough?” * * * 

. Recently a business woman of national 
reputation, one who has made much 
money, was speaking at the Women’s City 
Club here. She said that despite her suc- 


cess, in spite of the money earned by her 
own wits from a beginning of nothing, she 


would want her daughter to be at home, 
doing nothing but living in sheltered and 
quiet rooms as the old-time women did. 
Some of us who heard her did not quite 
subscribe to that, We felt that if a woman 
“did nothing” it ought to be because she 
chose so, not because her mother thought 
so. 

But certainly there is no need for fret- 
ting, regretting, nervous pulling, when 
one does live “doing nothing”—but living 


woman is not the possessor of equal op- 
portunities with men. 

She deplores the “tiresome tendency” 
on many people’s part to consider the 
employment of professional women as a 
form of out-relief for persons. in need. 
“I want,” she said, “to see doors thrown 
open to men and women on equal terms, 
allowing the capacity and qualifications 
of the candidate, instead of sex, to be con- 
sidered when the appointment is made. 

Economic conditions means that pro- 
fessional men cannot afford to throw away 
opportunities, she said, and, in open com- 
petition, women should not allow them- 
selves to be limited by considerations 
from which men are usually free. 


Mrs. Hilles Celebrates Ratification 

LORENCE BAYARD HILLES, whose 
record in the fight for suffrage is too 
well known to be repeated here, writes 
from her home at Wilmington, Delaware, 
of her own celebration, on August 26, of 
the tenth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Woman Suffrage Amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States: . 
is up and flying today, for 
Ratification, and the lillies I 
brought back from Tennessee, when the 
amendment was ratified, bloomed today! 
I took two lovely sprays up to Mabel Ver- 
non and had a nice ten minutes with her.” 
‘ 

British Lawyers Visit 

R. EMMA WOLD, legislative secre- 
tary of the National Woman’s party 
and recently technical advisor to the 
United States Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Codification of 
International Law, was one of a commit- 
tee of the Women’s Bar Association of the 


_ Equal Rights 


richly and fnlly. I mean the last two 
words. It is as possible to live richly and 
fully, without a job, as in a job. 

As a matter of fact, isn’t it about time 
for us all to reclassify that term “job”? 
In the stress of Feminist struggle “job” 


meant something one was “paid to do.” 


Women had so long. worked without pay 
in the home that they were exalted with 
the idea, and justly. May we not now 
look back for a moment? The work done 
in the home, in bringing up children, is 
still “a job,” although unpaid for, and 
though lighter now than in our mother’s 
day. - And is not living, as gracious 
friend, as the patron of music, drama, 
literature, another sort of “job”? A job 
requiring sensitiveness, culture, fineness 
in point of view? Is that not enough for 
a lifetime also? It seems to me it is finer 
to live so, with dignity and with beauty, 
than hectically to run fluttering about 
“work” that is not necessary to do, and 
which is so often only half done or poorly 
done. 


District of Columbia which entertained 
the four women delegates among the for- 
eign guests of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

The four British lawyers were Sarah 
Moshkowitz, Mercy Ashworth, Florence 
Earengay, whose husband, W. G. Earen- 
gay, was also a member of the visiting 
delegation, and Dorothy Scott Stokes. 


f UDGE MARY O’TOOLE of the Munici- 
ya Court of Washington presided at 
the luncheon, and other members of the 
committee were Assistant United States 
Attorney M. Pearl McCall, Elizabeth Har- 
ris, Annabel Hinderliter, Mabel Hiatt, and 
Mrs. Lucien Greathouse. 
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